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UTILITARIANISM OF MUSIC. 


WE employ this term in its most elevated sense, signifying profita- 
bleness to the great public, without the most distant regard to mone- 
tary returns. This is said to be a sternly utilitarian age; this na- 
tion to be the one beyond all others which looks at results to the 
purse in every thing enterprized. It is urged that money is worth 
too much, and can with only the utmost industry and frugality be 
amassed, to be lavished upon what is purely ornamental, as musical 
science is claimed to be. It is further claimed that talent is too 
available in lucrative pursuits, and that time is in the same regard 
too precious to be expended on a mere accomplishment. 

Philip of Macedon once said to his son Alexander, who had just 
executed a song, accompanied by an elegant performance on the 
harp, in a style of great excellence, “ My son, you sing and play too 
well.” His Majesty is understood as implying, in this laconic remark, 
that his son’s musical performance had attained to great elegance 
only by his neglect of some other and more regal achievement. He 
could not see how the hand, which magically swept the strings of a 
harp, could ultimately grasp and wield an implement of war, which 
should sever the Gordian Knot, and shake to the earth the Kingdoms 
of Asia. But no lapse of ages can canonize so absurd a sentiment as 
that of King Philip of Macedon. It is a late hour in the present 
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century to argue the refined utility of the Art and Science of music. 
For, when it is claimed that music, appropriately employed, develops 
the power of the voice—gives healthful exercise to the lungs—aids 
the active play of the mental organism—imparts cheerfulness to the 
temper—facilitates the conquest of other branches of knowledge—is 
one of the most becoming of accomplishments, we have not taken 
into our account that it also adds one of the largest elements to that 
sum of domestic, social and religious happiness, already in possession, 
in New England society. Inestimable are the culturing influences 
of music, for families are better governed—more truly educated— 
more perfectly disciplined, where it becomes a part of the instruction, 
and makes a component of the entertainments. In that school, what- 
ever the grade of studies pursued, or thé age of the pupils, where 
music is scientifically taught, scholarship is more complete, than in 
that school where these musical advantages are unknown. So true 
is this, and so prevailing this philosophy, that every day witnesses 
the establishment of departments of this science in the colleges, in 
the seminaries, in the high schools, and even in the public schools in 
both city and country. ‘True utilitarianism demands that musical 
training be introduced into families, as a subject of domestic eduea- 
tion, and as one of the best of aids in other departments of childhood 
culture. The earlier this principle is brought to bear on the infantile 
mind, the sooner will it be developed, and the sooner, other things 
being equal, will it become a robust form of manly intellect. Leave 
it to infidel France, and the barbarous nations of the earth, to know 
what are the joys attendant on a total wreck of the family relation. 
But let the day never burst on human history when Americans shall 
cease to enchain the family together by the strongest and most indis- 
soluble ties. Let the domestic circle ever be one brightly burnished 
chain of sacred harmony. Let families become orchestras of melody. 
May the era come when parents sing—when sons and daughters to- 
gether sing—when servants also mingle their voices in the hallowed 
services of domestic religion. But with special emphasis, let the 
blood which pulsates to the holy verities of Pilgrim memory maintain 
forever and undivided the worship of prayer and praise, as on that 
cold December day, when, on yonder rock-bound shore, the liberty- 
seekers knelt beneath the frosty vault of heaven, and prayed and 
sang. What though the children of Mammon teach their offspring 
to bid farewell to the paternal fireside and the ancestral tomb, to 
traverse the world—to delve their way into the crests of mountains— 
to drain and search the channels of rivers—to plow and sift and 
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wash the rich soils of the modern Ophir for what can never bestow 
true felicity, and is but a sort of golden poverty—set off with glitter 
and tinsel—but truly bound in weighty fetters of responsibility and 
corroding vigilance? What though El Dorado hath more attractions 
to such than the stern, rocky shores of New England—the graves of 
that far-off golden coast than the vales of green where our mothers 
were cradled and our fathers were nourished? A better heritage 
remains for us and ours in that thorough educational training, which 
makes men who are men indeed, and women who are women indeed. 
This is health, dependent on no salubrities of climate—possessions, 
above the fluctuations of the times and the cupidity of pilferers— 
equipage, resplendent and distinguished and precious as it is the 
more used—-station, without the dangers of promotion—fortune, with 
no wearying care and toil—pleasures, free from satiety and disgust— 
and profit, without the guilt of crime and the commotions of strife. 
Utilitarianism, rightly understood, embraces the doctrine that every 
great, elevating agency be, at the earliest possible thoment, socialized 
—be brought to bear on the social sphere of life. Music truly be- 
longs to the socialities of life as a rich possession. This social em- 
ployment of music is a part of the “living manners as they rise.” 
Herein is true socialism, which embodies in its principles a commu- 
nity of mental wealth—of the soul’s emotions—and of our richest 
treasures of intelligence, rather than of body—of material—of toil— 
or of capital. While man’s organization is what it now is he must 
and will have social gatherings. ‘The body needs relaxation from the 
severities of business—the mind demands relief from the fatigues of 
care and study—the soul must be lifted, like the oak bent by the tem- 
pest, from the weight of sorrows, often bowing it to the earth. Let 
sweet music come to man, and consecrate the pleasures of his social 
entertainments. It shall richly season his conversation. It shall 
render sacred “the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” with which 
he is profoundly moved, and beneath which he becomes inspired with 
sentiments beyond and above himself. Permit the dance of dissipa- 
tion to cease forever, the plays of young and giddy folly to cease, rev- 
elries of every wing to be buried in the veiling past. Then let a so- 
cial employment and recreation take their place, which creates a 
refined relish by frequent gratification, which is elaborately ornate 
while it blesses the youth in their buoyancy, which makes the old 
young again, while it makes the young both beautiful and strong. 
Such a social element demands no costly sacrifices on its thrice 
blessed altar. It breaks down prematurely no constitutions, fades no 
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chaplets of beauty, bleaches no brow to whiteness, vitiates no char- 
acter, ruins no reputation, lays down in the house of gloomy decay 
no bright and blooming loved one from among us. 

Genuine Utilitarianism demands that the Art and Science of sa- 
cred song should be nationalized. Nor would we restrain our idea 
to one part of our great nation, but extend it to all parts of it. We 
believe the mighty Anglo-American heart can beat to other themes 
than political, move beneath other impulses than that of Empire, in- 
spired by other motives than love of glory. These various parts of 
our vast country should fraternize on the subject of musical science. 
The great cities, which now form so many centres of trade and em- 
poriums of commercial interest, should be congregating places for 
the amateurs, and professors, and teachers of sacred and secular har- 
mony. Nor should these gatherings of the great in song be the 
arena of contention for rule or supremacy, or wealth achieving. But 
they should be for the elevation of this glorious science, for, as Be- 
telguese and Rigel can shine, each after his own blissful style of il- 
lumination, in one Constellation in the Autumnal firmament, so can 
the great American Masters of harmony labor and shine together, 
and that too, without disrobing each other of one ray of beauty, or 
one quality of excellency. 

Let us, therefore, kindle our vestal flame of patient labor, and 
waiting for that fast-coming era, when states, and even nations, shall 
see “eye to eye” on this subject. When the time-laureled institu- 
tions of our land shall behold doctorates of Musical science, as they 
now do of Law, or Medicine or Divinity, rising up among them. 
When professors and presidents of Musical institutions shall be inau- 
gurated, as men who are engaged in a mighty work of musical Gram- 
mar, musical Rhetoric, and musical Eloquence. For it is a discovery 
of modern times, that this art and science has vastly to do with that 
greatest of works of temporal history—man-making. It proposes to 
inspire human hearts with the purest sentiments and emotions. It 
claims to prompt and to cultivate the language of the soul’s worship- 
ing abilities, to lead in holy aspirations upward to our provided 
Heaven, to become the vernacular of rising and regenerated man- 
hood, “in audience with the Deity.” Having accomplished as much 
for individual man, it takes up the superhuman work of human evan- 
gelization, to become one of the mightiest agencies, together with a 
purely evangelical hymnology, in raising up the last sceptre of rule 
in the world-wide Christian Empire. 
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CHEERFULNESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


FULL many a tender flower has been blighted, as it struggled into 
existence, shaded by the frown of some wide-spreading tree, while 
its sister blossoms, in gayer colors, gather beauty and fragrance from 
the warm rays of the summer sun. 

Cheerfulness is the sunshine of the soul. The weary student 
often forgets this. 

The teacher who enters upon his mission, regarding it merely as a 
daily toil, necessary for compensation, can not impart to the school- 
room that bright, happy aspect, which alone springs from a congenial, 
sympathizing spirit. 

As dwellers in this “vale of tears,” it is true we are all subjected 
to life’s trials, but can an effort to assume a kindly smile injure us? 
Itcan not. Since “ habit is a second nature,” may we not sometimes 
deceive even ourselves with the idea that our heavy burden is light, 
by wearing the accompaniment of contentment. 

Come, then, you who pass through the day with a disinterested 
half-abstracted air, think of the human flowers that are laboring to 
obtain the light of knowledge from their cloud-capped instructor. It 
is necessary for us to be alive if we wish to create animation in our 
pupils. Too much familiarity may overstep the bounds of strict dis- 
cipline, but it can not injure a school for the teacher to appear as if 
he were engaged in a pleasant task with the scholars, and not a ty- 
rant only there to rule over them. 

Let us each enliven our little world with that buoyant spirit which 
can not fail to cheer the most desolate spot. 

Norwicu, July 8, 1858. C. F. W. 





THE RELATION OF THE TEACHER TO THE MORAL WEL- 
FARE OF HIS PUPILS. 


THERE is little reason to apprehend that the greatness of the 
teacher’s task, or the importance of his vocation, will easily be over- 
estimated. The teacher watches for the first dawnings of reason, 
and quickens into activity and strength its incipient powers. To 
educate the young, and lead their tender footsteps along the rugged 
paths of learning, is his chosen employment. A short time only is 
given to the teacher, wherein to accomplish this work. The children 
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seated to-day under the roof of the school-house, will cross its thresh- 
old to-morrow, to enter on the active duties of life. As those who are 
now the pillars of society are removed, the children, standing to-day 
by their teacher’s side, must take their place. As the active men of 
the present generation pass away, younger members of society enter 
stations of public trust, and fill the places which their fathers filled. 
The teacher is expected to impart to his pupils the rudiments of all 
needful knowledge. He is expected to store their minds with that in- 
formation which shall fit them for their respective stations in life. He 
is supposed to be willing to devote himself to this object with constant 
zeal and untiring ardor. The faithful teacher does indeed perform 
these labors, toiling with that constancy which finds its only fitting 
reward in the satisfaction derived from an approving conscience. 
But the duty of the teacher has not been fully discharged, even 
when the youthful intellect is trained, and the mental powers strength- 
ened and matured. Other parts of our nature, beside the mental 
faculties, require cultivation. Our moral powers are capable of de- 
velopment, equally as well as the intellectual. From this fact, 
arise other duties; and new responsibilities devolve upon the teacher. 
It is the avowed aim of the teacher to fit his pupils for their various 
spheres in active life. The knowledge he imparts is valuable, and 
may do much, but it is not all that is requisite. It will prove of little 
value that a motive power be found, unless it can be so applied 
as to answer some useful purpose. It is of little value that the in- 
tellect be furnished with powerful weapons, unless it be taught to 
wield them so as to affect happy results. It is not enough that the 
mind be trained to habits of study and mental activity. More than 
this is demanded. Moral culture is necessary. Those great princi- 
ples of morality should be inculcated, which will lay the foundation 
of a virtuous character. Those ever-living truths should be presented, 
on which, as on a polar star, the youthful voyager may fix his eye, 
as he launches forth on life’s tempestuous sea. There are needed 
those heavenly teachings which will shine like beacon fires along 
the shore, sending their cheering rays far over the troubled Katers, 
and guiding the mariner to his destined haven. But it may be said 
that the common school has not for its object to impart religious in- 
struction; that it is expected that this will be given under the pa- 
rental roof. True this is the proper place for inculcating the princi- 
ples of morality. We trust, indeed, that this is done by many a 
Christian parent’s fireside, and that many a child, at the knee of a 
pious mother, is taught to follow the paths of virtue. But while some 
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are favored with home training, and surrounded by such precious influ- 
ences, others, many others, go from the school-room to homes made 
wretched by vice, where no moral atmosphere pervades the household. 
Where can such as these receive their first lessons of truth, their earliest 
moral impressions, unless it be from those oracles of childhood—the 
lips of their teacher? But how shall the teacher best secure the 
moral welfare of his pupils? How shall he sufficiently care for those 
interests which transcend in importance all other interests? How 
shall he rightly mould the plastic nature of childhood, and form aright 
the youthful character? It is evident that the exercise of his au- 
thority can effect but little. The fear of punishment may deter 
children from direct disobedience, but can never prove sufficient to 
preserve their feet in the undeviating paths of rectitude. For there 
are many hours in which the children are beyond the immediate 
control of the teacher, and still their characters are forming no less 
than when under his watchful eye. If the teacher would be faithful 
to his highest trust, the moral culture of his pupils, he must set be- 
fore them an example that can be safely imitated. Children look to 
their teacher as the model of right conduct. As, in their eyes, he 
has attained the entrance to that Temple which crowns the rugged 
height of Science, so also has he become the standard whereby they 
are to estimate character. If, then, the teacher exemplify in his con- 
duct all that is honorable, and all that is virtuous, he will thus exert 
upon his scholars, unconsciously though it be, a healthy, moral influ- 
ence. The teacher should also awaken in their minds a stronger 
love, and a deeper reverence for the truths of revelation. He should 
instil into tender hearts those sacred precepts which show them the 
duties which they owe to their fellow-men and to their Creator. 
These truths, engraved upon their susceptible memories, will effect 
a deep and lasting impression. A story has somewhere been related 
of a young nobleman who was forced to leave his country. He had, 
hitherto, dwelt peacefully in the halls of his ancestral castle. At 
length a hostile army invaded the realm, marching over the country, 
and leaving desolation in its track. The best and bravest families 
found it necessary to flee for their lives. The nobleman resolved 
that he too would seek an asylum in foreign lands. In his posses- 
sions were valuable jewels, which long had been bequeathed from 
father to son as a precious legacy, and had been transmitted in his 
family through many generations of the past. These he dared not 
carry with him, and he feared also to leave them in the care even of 
his most trusty friend. Taking them from the casket, which had 
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hitherto contained the treasure, he entered the forest, and selecting a 
young oak, lifted the bark, and deposited beneath it those precious 
jewels. He was soon far from the land of his nativity. His castle 
was burned, his property pillaged, his fields laid waste. 

Years rolled by, and still the nobleman roamed through foreign 
countries. The days of his youth had passed away. Time had 
whitened his locks, and ploughed his cheek with the furrows of age. 
At length he turned his weary steps toward the home of his youth. 
The sounds of war were now heard only in the distance. He drew 
near to the spot which had witnessed the sports of his boyhood. 
The castle of his father was no longer there; fertile fields were no 
longer cultivated ; the very paths were overgrown with waving grass. 
The forest remained not as he had seen it in earlier days. The oak 
sapling was now a forest tree. But though all had changed, though 
all else had been swept away, there was still hope that one treasure 
remained, for whose safety he had trembled with the fondest solici- 
tude. Slowly, and with difficulty, the old man felled the tree, and 
there, in its very centre, he found those jewels. 

Teacher! as you read this story, do you feel no moral that it con- 
tains? Is there not here a lesson of practical import? The tree 
which included within its circumference those costly gems, still pre- 
served them secure, though increasing with age, though shedding its 
robe with each return of Autumn, though bowing to the wintry blast, 
and rocked by the storm. So with the infant mind. Enshrining 
within its memory the truths it learns in early life, it guards them 
with constant fidelity. They remain secure, unchanged by the re- 
verses of fortune, or tke vicissitudes of time. These are impressions 
deep and lasting, which the corroding cares of life, or the wild tu- 
mults of passion, shall never efface. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


To School Visitors and District Committees: 


WE insert below the laws relating to schools and the school fund, 
passed in 1857 and 1858, excepting those legalizing action where 
some informality had occurred, and which are simply “ healing acts :” 

ACTS OF 1857. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


An Act in addition to An Act concerning Education. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 
That the school districts organized under the tenth section of the “ Act 
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(passed in 1846) in addition to and alteration of said Act,” are hereby author- 
ized to elect the members of their board of Education according to the provis- 
ions of said Act, at their meetings to be held on the third Monday of September 
in each year. 

Approved, June 27, 1857. — 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


An Act in addition to An Act entitled **An Act in addition to and in alteration 
of Aa Act concerning Education.” 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

That so much of the Act to which this is an addition, passed in 1856, and 
embraced in the third Chapter, and from the 22d to the 26th Sections of said 
Act inclusive, and which authorizes school districts to take land for school- 
houses for common schools, and directs the mauner of taking it, be so extended 
and applied as to authorize school districts ic take land for necessary out- 
buildings and convenient accommodations for suck schools, where school-houses 
have been heretofore erected, as well as when they shall be erected hereafter, 
and in the manner therein provided. 

Approved, June 23, 1857. 

ACTS OF 1858. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


An Act in alteration of An Act entitled “An Actin addition to and in alteration 
of An Act concerning Education,” passed May session, 1856. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

Sec. 1. The school visitors shall lodge the returns made to thgm with the 
treasurer of the town. 

The comptroller of public accounts, on the application of the school visitors 
of any town, shall draw an order on the treasurer for the amount which such 
town may be entitled to of all moneys appropriated by law for the benefit, sup- 
port and encouragement of common schools, which may be in the treasury on 
the twenty-eighth day of February in each year; provided, that no order shall 
be drawn in favor of any town until the school visitors shall certify in writing, 
under their hands, in the words following, to wit: 

** We, the school visitors of the town of do certify 
that the schools in said town have been kept for at least six months in the year, 
ending the thirty-first day of August last, by teachers duly examined and ap- 
proved, and have been visited according to law; and that the moneys drawn 
fiom the public treasury by said town for said year, appropriated to schooling, 
have been faithfully applied and expended in paying for the services of said 
teachers, and for no other purpose whatever. 

Dated at the day of A. D., 

School Visitors of the 
town of 

To the Comptroller of Public Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The seventh Section of the fourth Chapter of the Act entitled “An 
Act in addition to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education,” passed 
May session, A. D. 1856, is hereby repealed. \ 

Approved, June 11, 1858. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


An Act in alteration of ‘*An Act concerning Education.” 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

Sec. 1. Any school district may fix, or authorize its district committee to fix, 
at or before the commencement of any term, a rate of tuition to be paid by the 
persons attending school, or by their parents, guardians or employers, towards 
the expenses of instruction, fuel, books, and other expenses, (including esti- 
mated deficiences of payment,) over and above the money received for the 
town or State appropriations, and the selectmen and board of school visitors, 
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as a board shall, on application of the district committee, exempt therefrom all 
persons whom they consider unable to p+y the same; and the selectmen shall 
draw an order on the treasurer of the town in which said district is located, in 
favor of such district, for tae amount of such abatements; provided, that the 
rate of tuition shall not exceed two dollars per scholar for any term of twelve 
weeks; except in districts where different grades of common schools are estab- 
lished, when the rate for the higher grades shall not exceed four dollars per 
sckolar for the same time. 

Sec. 2. No deduction or abatement shall be made in the amount to be paid 
into the treasury of the towns for the benefit, support and encouragement of 
common schools, under the 17th Section of Chapter 4th of An Act in addition 
to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education, passed May session, 1856, 

Sxc. 3. Section 13th of the 4th Chapter of the Act entitled “An Act in addi- 
tion to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education,” passed May session, 
A. D. 1556, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved, June 11, 1858. _ 

CHAPTER XLIV. 
An Act in addition to An Act concerning Education. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

Sec. 1. That in all cases where any school district in this State shall have 
neglected to elect by ballot at their annual meeting, a committee, clerk, treas- 
urer or collector for such school district, in conformity with the provisions of 
the 15th Section of the 3d Chapter of the Act passed A. D. 1856, entitled “An 
Act in addition to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education,” the pro- 
ceedings of such districts in electing such officers in a mode different from that 
prescribed 4n the said 15th Section of the 3d Chapter of the said Act of 1856, 
and the official acts of all such officers shall be, and the same are hereby con- 
firmed and made valid to all intents and purposes. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect from its passage, provided it shall not af- 
fect any suit now pending. 

Approved, June 11, 1858. — 

CHAPTER XLV. 


An Act in addition to “An Act concerning Education.” 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

Sec. 1. That in all cases where the clerk of any school district in this State 
has omitted to take the oath prescribed by law before entering upon his official 
duties, the records made by such clerk, and the votes, taxes laid by, and pro- 
ceedings of such district shall not, by reason of such omission, be deemed or 
held to be void, but shall be held to be valid to all intents and purposes as if 
said clerk had been sworn, as by law prescribed ; provided, this act shall affect 
no suit now pending. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved, June 4, 1853. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


An Act in addition to ‘An Act relating to Education.” 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

Sec. 1. That in all school districts which shall have been organized under 
and in accoidance with the provisions of Sections 10 and 11 of the first Chap- 
ter of the Act in addition to and in alteration of ‘‘An Act concerning Educa- 
tion,” approved, July 1, 1856, the board of education, appointed by such dis- 
tricts, shall possess all the powers, and be subject to all the duties within said 
districts, whick are possessed by the board of school visitors, and to which 
they are subject in the several towns, and shall make their returns and certifi- 
cates directly to the comptroller. 

Sec. 2, That all the returns by law required to be made by the district com- 
mittee or clerk of such districts, shall hereafter be made to said board of 
education. 
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Sec. 3. Said board of education shall have full power to appoint an acting 
school visitor in said district, who shall possess within said district all the 
powers, and be subject to all the duties by law possessed by and imposed upon 
similar officers appointed by the board of school visitors of the several towns. 

Sec 4. That the authority of the board of school visitors of the town in 
which said district is situated, shall extend only to the remaining portion of 
said town, and their returns and certificates shall include only the children in 
such remaining portion. 

Sec. 5. That the comptroller of public accounts, on the application of the 
board of education of such district, shall draw an order in favor of such district 
on the treasurer for the proportionate amount to which such district may be 
entitled, of all moneys appropriated by law for the benefit, support and en- 
couragement of common schools, as is provided in respect to towns; and the 
town in which said district is situated, shall be entitled to receive only its 
proportionate amount of such public money for the children in the remaining 
portion of said town. 

Approved, June 16, 1858. 

It will be noticed that one of the amendments made to the school 
law, by the General Assembly, May session, 1858, requires the school 
year to close the 3lst of August. Several individuals appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Education, advocating this amendment. It 
is hoped that it may facilitate the making of reports, and enable Dis- 
trict Committees and School Visitors to certify understandingly in 
relation to their schools. 

It will require no change in the blanks sent from the office of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, as those refer to previous 
enactments. 

The blanks sent from the Comptroller’s office were printed and 
directed before the passage of the laws, and the date for the close of 
the year was made the same as in previous years, viz., “28th day of 
February.” The Comptroller desires me to request the School Visi- 
tors to erase the above date, and insert in the place of it, “31st day 
of August.” 

The enumeration of children will be made at the same time as 
before, and the money will be paid from the Treasury any time after 
the first of March as heretofore, but the year, for which the School 
Visitors are to certify that the schools have been kept open six 
months according to law, will commence Sept. Ist. 

Davip N. Camp, 


Supt. of Com. Schools. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Ir will be seen, by reference to notices in the present number, that 
two important conventions are to be held during this month. The 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion is to be held at Norwich, in this state, and it is hoped that teach- 
ers, generally, will find it convenient to attend. This Association is 
the oldest in the country, and the coming meeting promises to be one 
of unusual interest and profit. Aside from the exercises of the Insti- 
tute, the city of Norwich will afford many attractions to the stranger, 
and especially to friends of education. The school-houses and school 
advantages of this beautiful city are of the very first order, and the 
citizens will give the members of the Institute a cordial reception. 

The National Teachers’ Association is to hold its first annual 
meeting at Cincinnati. An able course of lectures is announced, one 
of which is to be given by Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston. 
Membership in this Association is limited to teachers and editors of 
Teachers’ Journals, and the exercises will have a direct professional 
bearing. The distance is so great that a large number can not be 
expected to attend from this state, and yet we hope some will find it 
convenient to be present. The Association is a highly important one 
and should, as far as possible, receive the support of every practical 
teacher. 

Teachers’ meetings, whether of town, county, state, or national 
organization, are calculated to exert an awakening interest in the 
cause of education, and to secure progress. Much has been already 
accomplished ; much remains to be done. Let every teacher do 
what he can to aid in giving life and efficiency to these gatherings, and 
thus do his part in carrying forward the great work which is now 
engaging the thoughts and efforts of so many of our best and ablest 
educators. 





“ Education is the twin sister of Liberty and the mortal enemy of 
Tyranny.” 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


Srvce our last, arrangements, then alluded to, have been completed 
for the editorial management of the Journal during the current year. 
The following gentlemen, having been duly appointed, have consented, 
in the order named, to furnish matter for the first sixteen pages of 
each number of the Journal: 


J. W. Allen, of Norwich, 
H. A Balcam, «“ Stamford, 
N. C. Boardman, “ New Haven, 


Lucian Burleigh, “« Plainfield, 
T. W. T. Curtis, “ Hartford, 


C. F. Dowd, “ New Britain, 
T). C. Gilman, «“ New Haven, 
E. L. Hart, “ Farmington, 
E. B. Jennings, “ New London, 
Henry Sabin, “ Naugatuck, 
Elbridge Smith, “ Norwich, 


Emory F. Strong, “ — Bridgeport. 

Owing to the late hour at which the list of editors was completed, 
we are unable, in the present number, to arrange their names in the 
proper place. It is due to the Editor for this month to say 
that his part was furnished on very short notice, and that the defi- 
ciency in the amount is entirely chargeable to an error on the part of 
the Resident Editor, who, from a misunderstanding on his part, mis 
informed Mr. Allen as to the amount required. 

Hereafter, the Journal will be arranged in three departments. The 
first will contain the matter furnished by the Editor for the month 3 
the second, the official matter of the State Superintendent ; and the 
third, the department of the Resident Editor. The second depart- 
ment will be filled only when circumstances may require. It is 
hoped that contributions will be sent in as heretofore, and that every 
teacher will feel that he has a personal interest in the prosperity of 
the Journal. There is enough of talent in the profession to make 
this periodical what it should be. Teachers, shall we have your 
support and encouragement? Will you work for us and with us? 
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“CAN NOT I DO AS I LIKE WITH MY OWN BODY?” 


[We earnestly commend the following extract, from Prof. Calthorp’s address 
before the State Teachers’ Association, to our readers. Most of it is from 
a part omitted for want of time. We ;hope it will be carefully read, and that 
the truths so beautifully expressed will be remembered.—Res. Ep.] 


HERE some one will say, “Can not I do as I like with my own 
body?” No one will be bold enough to say that he can do as he 
likes with his conscience or his soul. Every one will confess that he 
ought to obey the Divine voice which speaks of Justice through the 
conscience and Religion through the soul. 

Of course, a man very often sins against his conscience and his 
soul; but at any rate he feels very keenly that he ought not to do so, 
and thus acquiesces in the right, as far as his reason is concerned, 
But how many persons really think that they have a right to do as 
they like with their bodies, so long as they do not offend against any 
law of morality. And so people go on doing what they like, and 
let their children do what they like with their bodies, till things have 
got to such a pass that Miss Beecher finds that out of 150 girls, more 
than half had more or less curvature of the spine, and that out of all 
her friends she knows orly one healthy lady. 

“ Can not I do as I like with my own body?” To me this sounds 
flat Atheism, as far as the body is concerned. That man is in a mis- 
erably precarious state who is not aware that he is placed upon the 
earth, not to do as he likes, but as Heaven wills ; and he is never 
safe, until he knows the laws by which Heaven governs all the parts 
of his nature; until he has learnt his duty to his whole self; until he 
gives to Heaven the complete service of Body, Mind, Heart, Con- 
science and Soul. The wise plan, then, for a man, is to find out 
Heaven’s will with regard to his body, and then lovingly to obey that 
will; and since Heaven wills but the complete and total happiness of 
the whole man, and since obedience to that will brings about happi- 
ness, if man obeys the laws of his body he will find that Heaven’s 
will shall at last coincide with what he likes. 

For every man likes happiness, though few men know how to obtain 
jt, and fewer still know how to keep the winged guest, if haply a kind 
Providence have sent it to their dwelling. Whence then comes 
happiness? Partial happiness is known to every one, for partial and 
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transient happiness is the result of some partial and transient grati- 
fication of some particular faculty. The lover of music feels pleas- 
ure while he is listening to “ link’d sweetness long drawn out.” The 
young lady who loves dancing is happy when she has a good partner 
and the band plays a lively, foot-inspiring measure ; but the lover of 
music would weary if he were to hear it unceasingly, and even the 
dancing young lady would sooner or later get tired, at least if she 
kept dancing two days without stopping ; although I dare not assert 
that even that would tire some of our New York belles—belles who 
would faint at the idea of walking three or four miles, but who will, 
nevertheless, dance in a single evening, or rather evening and morn- 
ing, not three or four, but three or four and twenty miles. Still the 
gist of my argument is, that even she will get tired at last, and then, 
ten to one, she begins to feel dull, to experience a dreadful sense of 
ennui! If she werea philosopher she would understand that dull. 
ness means, that there are not faculties enough called out in her daily 
life ; and the ennui ought to be an infallible sign to her that the exer- 
cise and development of at least one other faculty beside that of 
pirouetting is necessary to her complete happiness. 

Partial happiness, then, consists in the partial gratification of man’s 
nature, of some one or two of his faculties, both the quality and per- 
manence of his happiness increasing as more and nobler faculties 
begin to be developed, and total happiness would ensue from the per- 
fect fulfilment of his manifold nature,—then and then only. 

For happiness leaks out of a diseased nature as fast as it is poured 
in. It leaks out just at the weakest part; and with regard to the 
special weakness which we are now considering, namely, weakness of 
body, it is easy for any one to call to mind numberless instances of 
this leakage. Many a Christian woman has struggled in vain for 
twenty long years against nervous irritability whom six months of 
gymnastics would have cured. She has prayed many a time and 
often against it, but she has prayed in ignorance, for she knew not 
what part of her nature she was sinning against. 

How many a fretful child, whose temper causes endless grief to the 
mother that loves her, would be rescued, if that mother would only 
step across the way and buy a skipping rope, or a pair of battledores. 
The mother prays many a time and oft, but alas, she prays in igno- 
rance, for she knows not what part of the child’s nature is perpetually 
sinned against and sinning. 

With a diseased body, then, noble emotions, high self-sacrifice in 
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some sublime moment, occasional exaltation of intellect, and more 
than all this, submission to the will of God, may be possible, but a 
true, complete human life, never! The soaring intellect, that would 
rise above the clouds, falls down exhausted in mid career. The soul 
descends from the heights of prayer, only to enter once more the 
prison doors, which shut out all noble action, all glorious achievement, 
shut out the possibility of making the prayer a life! 

And yet, in spite of all this, it is certain that the planet upon which 
God has placed us, is absolutely well fitted for the development of the 
human race. The more science investigates, the more wonderful 
seems the adaptation of human nature to the world, in the midst of 
which it dwells; the more refined a man becomes, the more delicate 
his insight into nature, the more satisfied, the more overjoyed is he 
with her exhaustless charms. It is only our folly, our ignorance, our 
sin, which perpetually befools us, and robs us of our inheritance. 

When the great coming race, prophesied of so long, shall at last 
inhabit the earth, they shall see no more glorious stars, no bluer 
atmosphere than we do to-day; the moon shall pour forth no more 
silver from her bounteous horn; the sun shall lavish his golden rays 
no more freely than he does to-day. But yet the whole world shall 
be unimaginably brighter and more beautiful to that crowning race. 
And why? Because their natures shall be in tune with the outward 
universe. Their eyes and ears, and all their senses, shall be incon- 
ceivably more acute than ours, their bodies shall be perpetual sources 
of joy to them, and their souls shall be awake to knowledge, truth and 
love. 

If our bodily eyes were endowed with magnifying powers equal to 
that of some colossal telescope, how would the dome of heaven expand 
into inconceivable dimensions! The stars would be seen scattered 
along the sky like the sands of the sea-shore. Each bright particular 
star would be magnified a thousand times, seeming vastly larger, yet 
vastly more distant. The whole concave of heaven would appear a 
thousand times larger than it does to our eyes; that is, it would seem 
a thousand times over more like its real size; though, even then, eyes 
thus grandly gifted would still convey but a feeble impression of the 
reality of the universe which lies in the bosom of God! 

Now that great race of the future shall have their nature so in tune 
with things, and their spiritual conceptions so enlarged, that the great 
world shall be realized in its vastness so much more vividly than we 
can conceive of it, that it shall be as if their material eye were gifted 
with the powers of the colossal telescope. 
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Put together the fragments of humanity which we see around us 
to-day, the physical joy in existence of the western hunter ; the intel- 
lectual keenness of the man of science; the love for nature of the 
artist or poet; the justice of a Washington; the love for God and 
man of a Florence Nightingale; and then we shall gain some glimpses 
of the race of the future, which God has willed shall possess the 
planet at last. For assuredly the race is safe, though individuals or 
nations may fade and fail; safe, because God has not built the earth 
in vain; safe, because His long patience shall have its full satisfaction 
at the last! 

How shall these things be? God shall give this blessing te human 
labor, directed by truth and love. From partial and one-sided culti- 
vation of human nature, partial and one-sided results can alone ensue: 
the commencement of this glorious era will date from the first com- 
plete education of all the manifold nature of man. The grand work 
once inaugurated by the wondrous law of hereditary descent, nature’s 
nobler, and more complete on all sides, will be the heritage of the 
next generation, by virtue of their birth; and so in stately succession 
each generation shall greaten its original powers, and transmit a larger 
inheritance to the generation that succeeds it, till at last the grand 
universe of matter shall put the world of man to shame no longer, but 
man, with God’s image shining through him, shall be seen to be wor- 
thy of the glorious nature in whose bosom he dwells! 

See to it then, educators, that young human nature has its due. 
See to it, that conscience and the soul have their rightful supremacy; 
that intellect and sweet human affection go hand in hand. 

See to it, educators, that these young bodies have fheir due; learn 
for yourselves numberless manly sports and games, and resolutely 
continue to teach them and practice them yourselves, in the midst of 
your scholars. Love open air and exercise yourselves, first; this 
love will be contagious, and will communicate itself to the young ones 
around you. No atom of true dignity will be lost, and a priceless 
fund of good humor will be gained for yourself, and a mutual good 
feeling will be established for ever between you and your scholars. 
Do this, and we shall no longer hear of schoolmasters becoming old 
men before they are forty, but the schoolmaster shall be known as the 
youngest-looking, heartiest and happiest man in the district. 

Schoolmaster in country village, whose two dollars per diem are 
begrudged and shaved down by some cémmittee of boobies! whose 
lot is, may be, additionally blest, by the privilege of boarding out 
Vou. XIII. No. 8. 16 
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among the exceedingly willing inhabitants of the district ; upon thee 
no foolish word of pity shall fall from lips of mine. Thee, no wise 
man will pity, but rather bid thee be of good cheer, and play the 
man! Witness then, in thy little corner of the great world, for all 
human nature. See thou, that each part has its due, in the little 
flock of which thou art shepherd. Be faithful to thy sacred trust, and 
eyes yet unborn shall shine with the truth-light which thou didst first 
impart. Yea, generations shall rise up and call thee blessed. By 
thee, the young nerves, and limbs, and brain shail be loved, and pitied, 
and understood. Thou, like another Greatheart, shall shield them 
from ignorance and wrong. To thee, no word of man can matter 
much; whether thou be praised or despised of men, is to thee a small 
thing; for in the calm eventide, when the day’s work is over, thou 
hast ears to listen to the Master’s voice, saying to his servant, “ well 
done.” 





REPORT OF MR. GILMAN’S LECTURE BEFORE THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Gitman’s subject was the Common Schools of Connecticut, © 
as they should be, and his address was intended to be a practical 
statement of the responsibilities which rest upon teachers, school com- 
mittees and the public, with some reference to existing deficiencies, 
and some suggestions for future improvement. 

He began by reviewing the educational progress in Connecticut 
during the last ten years, and showed by a reference to the prize 
essay of Professor Porter, printed just after Mr. Barnard’s return 
from Rhode Island, that most of the suggestions then made, had, in 
whole or in part, been since carried out. From this he derived en- 
couragement that much more may be accomplished in the next ten 
years. 

From this he proceeded to take up the present duties of teachers, 
and passing by such points as are often discussed, he urged, first the 
cultivation of a conversational method of instruction. Nothing will 
so soon drive away rote-teaching and rote-learning, as the constant 
effort to make the recitation a conversation. Instead of preventing, 
it will promote accuracy if the teacher is sufficiently careful in cor- 
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recting all loose expressions. The Socratic method of teaching was 
referred to, and a quotation was made from Dr. Arnold to confirm the 
views of the speaker. Secondly, teachers were urged to remember 
that the object of schooling is not so much to communicate facts to the 
young as to direct their intellectual and moral habits. The same 
world is open to the ignorant and the educated man, but the latter 
only knows how to observe, and how to use that which he has ob- 
served. Thirdly, teachers were urged to cultivate, as far as possible, 
in themselves and in their scholars, the love of nature and the habit 
of tracing, in the works of creation, the divinely appointed order. 
Volunteer classes in the elements of natural history, out of school 
hours, were recommended as admirable means both of recreation and 
more direct improvement. The speaker remarked that, so far as his 
observation went, the best schools in the state had now attained the 
ultimatum of good discipline, so far as the outward conduct of the 
scholars is concerned, and he expressed his belief that an elevation of 
the standard of instruction is imperatively demanded. From this, he 
proceeded to consider the duties of school committees. He said that 
it was time to abandon the idea, everywhere, that cheap teachers are 
the best. School visitors or committees must make up their minds 
that if superior men and women are to train our sons and daughters, 
they must be well paid. The position of the teacher must not only 
be honorable but remunerative. The employment of female teachers 
was referred to as one of the excellent peculiarities of our American 
schools, but the question was raised whether there was not a tendency 
to exclude male teachers on false ground of economy, where their ser- 
vices are really demanded. School visitors were also urged to be 
regular and faithful in their examinations. Good teachers are 
strengthened in their efforts; bad teachers are quickly detected by 
careful examinations, made by the committee, and not in the presence 
of the public. A written system of examinations, as adopted in the 
schools of New Haven, was strongly recommended as efficient in its 
operations, and economical in its employments of time. 

Mr. Gilman went on to speak of the duties of the public. He 
referred to the necessity of greater system in the organizations, of the 
state. Particularly he spoke of the advantages of consolidated school 
districts, with one board of education, or of school visitors to exercise 
the control. In every manufacturing or agricultural centre, well 
graded schools could thus be economically maintained, while the 
schools remote from the centre might be confined to primary scholars, 
and the inefficient, and almost barbarous plan of keeping little chil- 
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dren and older scholars all in one room, with a teacher so much occu- 
pied as to do nothing thoroughly, might thus be wholly abandoned. 

He also spoke of the importance of more liberal taxation in support 
of common schools, in the several towns of the state, and the need of 
more liberal appropriations from the state in aid of the Normal School, 
and of Teachers’ Institutes. The value of these establishments is 
now recognized by all considerate men, but their importance would be 
quadrupled if the funds were only doubled. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gilman urged every one to go to work for the 
improvement of schools, without waiting for his neighbor. There is 
work enough for all. The teacher, the committee man, and the non- 
official and citizen, have each a work to accomplish. Let each go 
forward steadily and patiently in this good work, 


“ Like the star unhasting, 
Like the star unceasing,” 


and wise results will speedily be attained. 





For the Conn. Common School Journal. 


THE TEACHER'S EYE. 


Ir was after school at night, and a group of little ones had gath- 
ered as usual around my chair, for a little chat, and afterward to 
“kiss the teacher good night.” Soon the face of little Lizzie W—— 
was turned toward mine, half-shyly, half-lovingly, as she said, “I 
wish you would always look just as you did this afternoon. You did 
look so sweet out of your eyes.” “When Lizzie?” “Why! when 
we did so well, and made you so happy.” “So you thought I was 
happy from the look in my eyes, did you?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary R “We always know when we 
grieve you, because your eyes look down, and then sometimes I think 
you don’t love us, because when we look at you or speak to you, you 
don’t see us or speak to us, and your eyes are looking way off.” 
“And Miss E ,’ said Ellen M , blushing as she spoke, “ we 











girls all talked about it when we were out at recess, how sad you look 
when we are naughty, and how beautiful and good you look, and how 
happy you seem when we do right, and we all said we would try to 
be good, and make you love us always.” 
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A few more innocent, endearing words, a cheerful good night 
greeting, and they left the school-room. But their words did not 
depart so speedily. The murmur of their voices rang in my ear. 
With what a painful consciousness did I remember Mary "s re- 
mark that my “eyes sometimes looked way off.” 

Had my mind indeed ever been so pre-occupied and entirely with- 
drawn from the duty of the present moment in the school-room, that 
my scholars had perceived it? What a lesson those words brought 
me, one which I shall not soon forget. 

My mind recalled those words of Cowper: 





** His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Played on his lips, and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity and love. 

If e’er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 
That one among so many overleaped 

The limits of control, his gentle eye 

Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke.” 


Teachers too often forget the power of the eye. If we used this 
power as we might, should we not have greater ability to fix the at- 
tention, to restore the ill-natured to good humor, to quell the first ri- 
sings of insubordination, which first reveals itself by means of the 
quick, fiery glance? We have all had the opportunity to visit school- 
rooms where more effect was produced by the quick, suggestive glance 
of thé teacher, than by many words from the lips of another. Even 
now, I can call to mind various occasions when I have seen the pu- 
pils in one of the most celebrated institutions of our State, almost 
electrified by the presence of one of its instructors, who possessed 
this power in a high degree, without the utterance of a single syllable. 

Let us think of this, and never fail to bestow a glance of commen- 
dation when it is worthily earned, to let the eye glisten with sympa- 
thy when it is needed, or withhold the stern glance of deserved re. 
buke, which may work a greater change than harsh words, and add 
strength and effect to our discipline. J. G. E. 





A man out West, who insisted on a degree of education, in candi- 
dates for office, equal to his own, declined voting for one man on the 
ground that he “ would not vote for a man that spelled Congress with 
a small k—it should always be a large one!” 
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STORIES FOR YOUTH. 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


A TRAVELER who was passing over the Alps, was overtaken by a 
snow-storm at the top of a high mountain. The cold became intense. 
The air was thick with sleet, and the piercing wind seemed to pene- 
trate into his bones. Still the traveler, for a time, struggled on. 
But at last his limbs were quite benumbed—a heavy drowsiness began 
to creep over him—his feet almost refused to move; and he lay down 
on the snow to give way to that fatal sleep, which is the last stage of 
extreme cold, and from which he would certainly never have waked 
up again in this world. Just at that moment he saw another poor 
traveler coming up along the road; the unhappy man seemed to be, 
if possible, even in a worse condition than himself. For he, too, could 
scarcely move ; all his powers were frozen and he appeared just on 
the point to die. 

When he saw this poor man, the traveler, who was just going to 
lie down to sleep, made a great effort. He roused himself up, and 
he crawled, for he was scarcely able to walk, to his fellow-sufferer. 

He took his hands into his own, and tried to warm them. He 
chafed his temples; he rubbed his feet; he applied friction to his 
body. And all the time he spoke checring words in his ear, and 
tried to comfort him. - 

As he did this, the dying man began to revive; his powers were 
restored, and he felt able to go forward. But this was not all; for 
his kind benefactor, too, was recovered by the efforts he had made to 
save his friend. The exertion of rubbing made the blood circulate 
again in his own body. He grew warm by trying to warm the other. 
His drowsiness went off; he no longer wished to sleep, his limbs re- 
turned again to their proper force, and the two travelers went on 
their way together, happy, and congratulating one another on their 
escape. 

Soon the snow-storm passed away; the mountain was crossed, and 
they reached their homes in safety. 

If you feel your heart cold toward others, and your soul almost 
perishing, try to do something which may help another soul to life, 
and make his heart glad; and you will often find it the best way to 
warm, and restore, and gladden your own. 
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WASHINGTON’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


In 1755, Washington, then a young man, twenty-two years of age, 
was stationed with his regiment at Alexandria. At this time an 
election for public officers took place, and the contest between the 
candidates became close and exciting. A dispute took place between 
Mr. Payne and Washington, in which the latter (an occurrence very 
uncommon with him) became excited, and said something which gave 
Mr. Payne so much offense that he knocked Washington down. In- 

. stead of flying into a passion, and sending Payne a challenge to fight 
a duel, as was expected, Washington, upon mature reflection, finding 
he had been the aggressor, resolved to ask pardon of Mr. Payne on 
the morrow. Accordingly he met Mr. Payne the next day, and ex. 
tended his hand in a friendly manner; “ Mr. Payne,” said he, “to 
err is nature; to rectify error is glory. I find I was wrong yester- 
day, but I wish to be right to-day. You had some satisfaction yes- 
terday, and if you think that was sufficient, here is my hand, let us 
be friends.” It is hardly necessary to state that ever afterward 
they were so. 





I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 


It is an excellent thing for all who are engaged in giving instruc- 
tion to young people, frequently to call to mind what they were them- 
selves when young. This practice is one which is most likely to 
impart patience and forbearance, and to correct unreasonable expecta- 
tions. At one period of my life, when instructing two or three young 
people to write, I found them, as I thought, unusually stupid. I hap- 
pened about this time to look over the contents of an old copy-book 
written by me when I was a boy. The thick up-strokes, the crooked 
down-strokes, the awkward joinings of the letters, and the blots in 
the book, made me completely ashamed of myself; and I could at 
the moment have hurled the book into the fire. The worse, however, 
I thought of myself, the better I thought of my backward scholars, 
I was cured of my unreasonable expectations, and became in future, 
doubly patient and forbearing. In teaching youth, remember that 
you once were young and in reproving their youthful errors endeavor 
to call to mind your own.— Selected. 
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MORAL TONE OF A SCHOOL. 


THE value of a school, after all, does not depend on the branches 
of learning that are studied in it—no, nor upon the amount of relig- 
ious instruction given in it—so much as upon the life that is lived in 
tt. Unhappily for many of those who write and speak about educa- 
tion, this is atruth of which the whole force can be comprehended by 
none but those who are spending days and years of their lives within 
the four walls of a school. 

Once in a report addressed to your Lordships, I endeavored to 
explain to them what I meant when I spoke to them of the moral 
tone of the schools. Six years have passed since the Report was 
written, and I can not say that I find it easier now than I did then, to 
define exactly wherein this most subtle quality of the school resides. 
But this I know, that the longer one lives in a school, or rather the 
more one’s life is spent in passing through a great variety of schools, 
the more sensitive one becomes to this their most important character- 
istic. Spend an hour or two in one school, and you feel all the while as a 
man feels who is confronted for some time by a bad countenance- 
Go into another and all is right and healthy again, and even before 
you inquire what branches of education are there taught, you are con- 
vinced that it can not but be well for children to spend their days in so 
bright and wholesome an atmosphere. Whatever be the value or 
direction of the intellectual teaching, there is heart and love and 
healthy moral influence at work, and therein lies the real education 
on which the after-man or after-woman depends. It is surely this 
that Milton had in view when he said that the end of education was 
“to repair the ruins of our first parents, by regaining to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be 
like Him.”—Rev. J. P. Norris, H. M. Inspector of Schools. 





TRIVIAL SORROWS. 


“Don’t break my string! You’re dragging off my string! O! step 
off my string! Don’t break it!” cried a little boy on Canal street, to- 
day, as a man carrying parcels moved along, with his foot entangled 
in a few yards of twine, one end of which was attached to a small 
kite. With a careless smile, the man passed on unheeding. 

“Don’t break my string! O, don’t!”—The pleading tones were 
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piteous. The man who can recklessly or wantonly violate the rights 
ofa child and disregard its agony, if it be caused by only ruin 
threatened to a bit of twine, is unworthy of the name of human being 
—we would mark him as a monster, a demon. A child’s agony is 
agony—no matter what causes it. 

Heartless man! were you ever a child? Did a child’s agony ever 
come over you like a flood—aye a flood of sorrow? and, instead of 
comfort and relief, did you meet derision? Then, you felt the 
cruelty, the diabolism of such as mocked your bitter, bitter woe 
because its source was trivial. Superior intelligences, the disembod- 
ied from earth, might thus regard your manly sorrow, were they no 
wiser or kinder than you are ; yet, are not your trials and griefs as 
real to you as those of a demi-god might be to him ? 

Man—if you are one—don’t break the child’s string again; break 
your stony heart, rather. Aye, it were better that a millstone were 
hanged about your neck, and you were drowned in the depths of the 
sea, than that you should offend one of these little ones. Torture 
men, if you must; for they can defend and indemnify themselves, 
but never, never injure or vex a child.— Life Illustrated. 





THE LOVE OF HOME. 


Ir is only the shallow-minded pretenders who make either distin- 
guished origin a matter of personal merit or obscure origin 4 
matter of personal reproach. A man, who is not ashamed of himself 
need not be ashamed of his early condition. It did happen to me to 
be born in a log cabin, raised among the snow drifts of New Hamp- 
shire, at a period so early that when the smoke first rose from its 
rude chimney and curled over the frozen hills, there was no similar 
evidence of a white man’s habitation between it and the settlements 
on the river Canada. Its remains still exist. I makeit n annua 
visit. Icarry my children to it, and teach them the hardships en- 
dured by the generations before them. I love to dwell on the 
tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and the 
narration and incidents which mingle with all I know of this 
primitive family abode. I weep to think that none of those who 
inhabited it are among the living; and if I fail in affectionate vener- 
ation for him who raised it, and defended it against savage violence 
and destruction, cherished all domestic comforts beneath its roof, and 
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through the fire and blood of seven years’ revolutionary war, shrank 
from no toil, no sacrifice, tosave his country and to raise his children 
to a condition better than his own, may my name and the name of 
my posterity be blotted from the memory of mankind. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 





A LESSON FOR LIFE. 


A cHILD went forth into a mountain ravine, and while wandering 
there he called aloud to break the loneliness, and heard a voice which 
called to him in the same tone. He called again, and, as he thought 
the voice again mocked him. Flushed with anger, he rushed to find 
the boy-who insulted him, but could not find one. He then called 
out to him in anger, and with all abusive epithets; all which were 
faithfully returned to him. Choked with rage, the child ran to his 
mother, and complained that a boy had abused and insulted him with 
many vile words. But the mother took her child by the hand and 
said, “ My child, these names were but the echo of thine own voice, 
Whatever thou didst call was returned to thee from the hillside. 
Hadst thou called out pleasant words, pleasant words had returned 
to thee. Let this be thy lesson through life. The world will be the 
echo of thine own spirit. Treat thy fellows with unkindness, and 
they will answer with unkindness ; with love, and. thou shalt have 
Jove. Send forth sunshine from thy spirit, and thou shalt never 
have a clouded day ; carry about a vindictive spirit, and even in the 
flowers shall lurk curses. Thou shalt receive ever what thou givest, 
and that alone.” Always is that child in the mountain-passes of life 
for every reader is that child.— Selected. 





LEARN ALL YOU CAN. 


Somesopy has given the following excellent advice, which is 
worthy of being treasured up by everybody: 

“ Never omit any opportunity to learn all youcan. Sir Walter Scott 
said, even in a stage coach he always found somebody to tell him 
something he did not know before. Conversation is generally more 
useful than books for the purposes of knowledge. It is, therefore, a 
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mistake to be morose or silent, when you are among persons whom 
you think ignorant ; for a sociability on your part will draw them out 
and they will be able to teach you something, no matter how ordinary 
their employment. Indeed, some of the most sagacious remarks are 
made by persons of this description, respecting their particular pur- 
suit. : ; 

“Hugh Miller, the famous Scotch geologist, owes not a little to the 
fame of observation, made when he was a journeyman stone-mason, 
and worked in a quarry. Socrates well said that there is but one 
good whichis knowledge, and but one evil, which isignorance. Every 
grain of sand helps to make the heap. A gold-digger takes the small- 
est nuggets, and is not fool enough to throw them away because he 
hopes to find a huge lump sometime. So, in acquiring knowledge, we 
should never despise an opportunity, however unpromising. If there 
is a moment’s leisure, spend it over a good or instructive talking with 
the first person you meet.”—Educational Herald. 





THE TEACHER’S DUTIES. 


HAvE you considered how great a thing it is to be a teacher, and 
to stand at the fountain whence springs the source of man’s useful- 
ness? and have you thought how easy for you to drop into that foun- 
tain ingredients that shall embitter or sweeten the whole current of 
life even where it is broadest and strongest? When the people of 
Israel complained to the prophet of the bitterness of the waters of 
their land, he only went to the springs and put in a little handful of 
salt ; and all the waters as they flowed forth were thereafter sweet 
and pure. So the teacher stands at the place where bubbles up the 
stream of all influence, and he can throw in silently and surely the 
salt of good principles, which shall make the waters go with healing 
wherever they wander. Oh, beware, then what you say, and what 
you do. Make honesty your rule, and fidelity your practice —R. J. 
Schoolmaster. 
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A young lady, in a far off State, was asked by the friend to whom 
she had warmly commended the new book she had just been reading» 
whether it was prose or poetry? “Neither,” was the reply; “it is 
plain reading—right straight along.” 
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Hartrorp.—We are under obligations to Hon. Francis Gillette, 
Acting School Visitor of this city, for kind attentions in visiting the 
South Grammar school, under the charge of Mr. Harris. ‘There 
are ten or twelve departments, and the general industry, attention 
and order of the pupils, and the neatness of the rooms and halls, 
gave the clearest evidence of fidelity and efficiency on the part of 
Mr. Harris and his assistants. The school-yard is one of the most 
ample and pleasant we have seen. 

We also visited the Orphan school, now under the care of Miss 
E. Loomis, and were much pleased with its appearance. 

The Hartford schools and teachers are highly favored in having 
for Acting Visitor a gentleman who is so much and so wisely devoted 
to their good. 


Saaron.—An afternoon and evening spent in this town convinced 
us that the cause of Common Schools had some warm friends who 
were laboring for the true good of schools, but, as elsewhere, there is 
a lack of parental interest. Our thanks are due to Messrs. Chaffee, 
Kelly and Woodward, of the Board of Visitors, for special attentions. 


Fatts Vittace.—At this enterprising village a neat and com- 
modious school-house has been erected within a year. It is situated 
on high ground, commanding an extensive and delightful prospect. 
We found a very pleasant school under the charge of Miss Hinman. 


SaLisBury.—On the borders of one of the finest oak groves we 
ever saw we found a very intelligent and well managed school, kept 
by Mr. E. Lewis Moore, a graduate of the Normal School. Mr. M. 
possesses much of the true spirit of the teacher, and the ready and 
accurate answers of his pupils gave evidence of thorough teaching. 
If the people of this beautiful village would enlarge their school-house 
and establish a school of two grades, they would take a step in the 
right direction, and secure the most gratifying results. The true in- 
terests of the youth call for such a school and, we doubt not, it will 
soon be provided. Our special thanks are due to Messrs. Moore 
and Clapp, and Rev. Mr. Tuttle, for their kind attentions. 

At Lakeville we found a new and well-furnished house, and a 
pleasant school, under the charge of Miss Elliot. 


Norro._k.—The school at the centre district is in a very comfort- 
able and well-located house, and well instructed by Miss Gaylord. 
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The pupils were mostly quite young, and not so prompt and constant 
in their attendance as the good of the school requires. In the Rev. 
Mr. Eldredge and R. Stillman, Esq., the schools have earnest and 
judicious friends, and from the large gathering at the church on the 
afternoon of our visit, we infer that the friends of education in this 
town are numerous. 


J. W. Tuck, EsQ.—This gentleman, formerly of New Britain, but 
more recently of Boston, has abandoned teaching after a most suc- 
cessful experience of 14 years. He will bear with him, in his new 
employment, the best wishes of numerous friends in this State. His 
present post-office address is Roxbury. 


New Britain Hien Scnoor Association.—During the year 
this Association, composed of the present and past members of the 
New Britain High School, was organised for the purpose of forming a 
sort of annual re-union of school-mates. The first gathering took 
place on Wednesday, the 21st of July. On this occasion an inter- 
esting historical account of the school was given by Rev. Mr. Rock- 
well; an address by Mr. Gilman H. Tucker, a former member of the 
school,—now a member of Dartmouth College, and a poem by Miss 
Mary E. Bassett, of New Britain. Mr. Tucker’s address was ex- 
ceedingly well written and appropriate, and given with fine effect. 
The poem was a highly creditable affair, giving evidence of unusual 
talent at versification. The occasion was one of much interest to 
the friends of the school. We should not omit to say that some su- 
perior singing was given by a quartette club. Mr. Hibbard, the 
President of the Association, discharged his duties very acceptably, 
and all things passed off to general acceptance. 


Teacuers’ Institute.—The Institute for New Haven County 
will be held at Fair Haven, commencing Monday evening, Sept. 6, 
and continuing through the Friday following. In our next we shall 
announce the times and places for the other Institutes. 


Norma Scnooi.—The next term of this school will commence 
Aug. 11, and continue 8 weeks. Those wishing to attend should 
‘make early application to Hon David N. Camp, New Britain. 


AMERICAN InstITUTE OF INstRUCTION.—The twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of this Association will be held at Norwich on the 
17th, 18th, and 19th inst. 

The following will be the order of exercises :_ 

Tuespay, 17th of August. 


At 2 o’clock, P. M., organization and opening addresses. 


~ 
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At 3 o’clock, P. M., introductory address by Barnas Sears, D. D., 
of Providence. 
At 8 o’clock, P. M., lecture by Rev. J. P. Gulliver, of Norwich. 


WepNESDAY, 17th. 
At 9 o’clock, A M., discussion. Subject—The Education of the 
sexes together in PubliceSchools. 
At 11 o’clock, A. M., discussion. Subject—Free Schools. 
At 3 o’clock, P. M., lecture by B. W. Putnam, Esq., of Boston. 
At 8 o’clock, P. M., lecture by Prof. Porter, of Union College. 


Tuurspay, 19th. 
At 9 o’clock, A. M., discussion. Subject—Does high education 
tend to degrade labor ? 
At 11 o’clock, A. M., lecture by Prof. S. R. Calthorpe, of Bridge- 


port. 
At 3 o’clock, P. M., lecture by T. W. Valentine, Esq., of Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., an address by the President, to be followed 
by brief addresses from members of the Institute and others. 

Free accommodations will be provided by the citizens of Norwich 
for ladies who attend. 

Boston, July 19th. Joun KNEELAND, Secretary. 


Tue NatTionaL Teacuers’ Association will hold its first an- 
nual meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 11th, 12th and 13th inst. 


BOOKS. 

Books are the voices of the distant and the dead. Books are the 
true levelers. They give to all who will faithfully use them the 
society and the presence of the best and the greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am; no matter though the prosperous of my 
own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If learned men and poets 
take up their abode under my roof—if Milton will cross my thresh- 
old to sing to me of Paradise; and Shakspeare opens to me the 
worlds of imagination, and the workings of the human heart; and 
Franklin enrich me with his practical wisdom—I shall not pine for 
want of intellectual companionship, and I may become a cultivated 
man, though excluded from what is called the best society in the 
place I live.—North and South. 
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A Practicat GuipE To EnGiisu Pronunciation: For the use of Schools. 
By Edward J. Stearns, A. M. 12 mo. 135 pp. Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston. 


Thisis a hand-book of pronuaciation, prepared expressly for use in Common 
and High Schools, but also adapted to the use of the solitary student, reader or 
speaker. 

The author gives his own views of pronunciation, the principles by which he 
has been governed in the preparation of this work, and the authorities followed, 
and a hundred or more of rules and directions, each accompanied by numerous 
examples of words whose proper syllabification, accentuation and pronunciation 
come within their scope. Then follows an alphabetical list of five thousand 
words, which from the ignorance or carelessness of speakers are very generally 
mispronounced. ‘These are divided into syllables, and their correct pronunciation 
indicated by signs and references to the rules before given. 

This hand-book is accompanied by an alphabetical recitation list, containing the 
five thousand words bound separately, without mark or note, from which the 
pupil, having studied his lesson in the other, is to recite, by reading these correctly. 

There is great need of such a work in our schools. Children or men, the per- 
sons are few who habitually pronounce with accuracy and elegance each of the 
words occurring on an ordinary page of well written English ; and unmistakable 
barbarisms of speech are only too common among intelligent and cultivated peo- 
ple. Of course, if one would ever pronounce a language with ease and precision, 
he must accustom himself'to do so; it must be his constant habit. Long and 
careful practice only will secure any such result ; and if the practice be commenced 
in childhoodiit will never be a burden, but rather a graceful and pleasing, though 
unconsciously worn ornament. 

All may not entirely agree with the author of the book before us as to the prin- 
ciples laid down, or their special application ; but it seems to us the best produc- 
tion of its kind with which we have met. 

By its use, familiarity with the forms and sounds of a large number of words 
will be acquired, dogmatically, by the child, it is true; but the design is, “ to train 
him, as far as may be, in the way he should go, expecting him, when come to 
years of (literary) discretion, to weigh authorities and judge for himself.” 

The book will have a value as a language book. Whether it is especially used 
as such or not, the pupil can not help becoming familiar with the construction of its 
words, and he may easily be led out, or will eventually go for himself, to find the 
meaning and uses of many of them, by which process they will become to him 
living things. 

We cordially recommend this work to the examination of teachers and scholars, 
believing that few are so faultless or so reckless in the use of their mother tongue, 
as to be incapable of change for the better. 


Eulogy on the late Prof. E. A. Andrews, LL. D., delivered in New Britain, May 
19th, 1858, by Hubbard Winslow. 


We have received a very neat pamphlet of 50 pp., having the above title. It 
is a most fitting and truthful tribute to the memory of a truly great and worthy 
man. We listened to the eulogy with the deepest interest ; we have read it with 
quite as much. We shall, in our next, give one or two extracts which will tend 
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toshow our readers how one man was able to accomplish so much forthe advance- 
ment of learning. 


Third Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the New Jersey State Normal 
School, for the year ending Feb. 9th, 1858. 56 pp. 
This Report represents the Normal School as a flourishing and constantly 
progressive institution. During the five terms of the school’s existence, the 
attendance has been as follows : 


First term, - : - - 44 
Second “ - - - - - 69 
Third “ - - - - - 87 
Fourth “ - - - - - 90 
a - - - - 120 


The number of teachers employed is 19, being nearly three times as many as 
are employed in the Connecticut Normal School. With such liberal provisions on 
the part of the Legislature, and with so much encouragement on the partof friends 
of education, there is nothing to prevent this institution from becoming one of the 
highest order. Prof. Phelps, the Principal, is eminently fitted for his post, and 
devotes his entire energies tothe improvement of the school. The building in 
which the school is held is a model of its kind, and an honor to the state. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of the State of 
Maine. 1857. 


We are under obligations to the Hon Mark H. Dunnell, the active and efficient 
Superintendent of the Schools of Maine, for this document of 144 pp. It is filled 
with valuable information and sound advice, and its circulation must do good. 
We gather the following from the statistical tables: 


Number of towns in thestate, — - - - - 391 
Number of districts, - - - *. - 4,102 
Number of children between 4 and 21 years, = - - 240,764 
Number of male teachers, - - - - - 2,777 
Number of female teachers, - - - - 4,356 
Average length of all the schools, in weeks, - - 20 
Amount of money raised by tax for support of schools, 401,603 
Amount paid for School Superintendency, - - 13,089 


The efforts of the Superintendent seem to be very judicious and in the right 
direction, and his earnest and sensible views must commend themselves to the 
minds of the people and result in the true elevation of the common schools of the 
State. 


Tue Teacners’ Guipe: An Elementary Drawing System, arranged from 
many years’ experience in teaching. By Louis Bail. Illustrated by numerous 
patterns. 

We have examined this little book and the 128 cards accompanying it, with 
more than ordinary satisfaction. Prof. Bail is a most thorough and successful 
teacher. He has no sympathy with that class of impostors who pretend to teach 
drawing in some teft or twelve short lessons. His views and his plan are more in 
accordance with common sense. He believes that careful and continued training 
and practice are essential to the hand and the eye. These cards are prepared with 
this understanding, and we think they are just the thing for beginners. The little 
book and cards will be sent, postage paid, to any part of the United States for 
one dollar. Address Prof. Louis Bail, New Haven, Ct. 














